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( 26 ) 
TRENDELENBURG AS OPPONENT OF HEGEL * 

Translated from the French of A. Vkba, by Anna G. Brackbtt. 

In leaving Schopenhauer, I think that I cannot do better 
than to enter upon a short consideration of Trendelenburg. 
Without doubt the reader is acquainted with him and his 
works. I shall, then, only need to add that it would be the 
last thing I should do to bring these two men together in my 
thought, or to wish to place them on the same level. No. 
Trendelenburg treats Science and Philosophy with serious- 
ness. But one can be grave and serious and yet mistake, and 
this is what Trendelenburg does. For on an unhappy day he 
had the unfortunate thought of imagining a logic, and, what is 
more, a Hegelian logic, which, at the same time that it was 
Hegelian, did violence to the logic of the master. It was, I 
repeat it, an unhappy day ; and a more unfortunate thought 
■could not have arisen, as far as the reputation of Trendelen- 
burg was concerned. If I had been a musician, and had said 
to myself, "Now I am going to compose a William Tell in the 
style of Rossini, in order to consign the great master to ob- 
livion"; or, if I had been a poet, and had said, "I propose to 
write a King Lear, or a Hamlet, in order to eclipse the great 
English poet," I think that the " eclipse " would have been 
rather of my own reason. I assert, then, that such an eclipse 
is on the reason of Trendelenburg, and that it is more com- 
plete than would have been that of either poet or musician. 
For the Logic of Hegel is one of those monuments which are 
stronger and more indestructible than brass, because it is the 
work of that reason which has made brass, as it has created art 
itself and all things. So that, if the master-pieces I have named 
are immortal,it is more immortal than they ; and if any attempt 
to recast or improve them must necessarily fail, much the more 
certainly must any attempt to improve upon Hegel's logic come 
to nought. Such is the destiny which without the shadow of 
a doubt awaits the attempt of Trendelenburg, and this will 
become plain at first sight. For, what has Trendelenburg 

• From advance sheets of the Preface to the second edition of the Introduction 
ta the. Philosophy of Hegel. Paris: 1864. By A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Naples. 
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done ? He has adopted the general and fundamental point 
of view as well as the form of the Hegelian logic, but has mo- 
dified the content. In other words, he rejects formal logic, 
and admits with the Hegelian logic that the logical idea is 
not a simple subjective determination of thought, but an ob- 
jective determination residing at the same time in thought 
and in things. More than this, he admits the dialectic or 
speculative form as the absolute form of the logical idea, but 
at the same time he modifies the Hegelian logic either by 
changing the order and the relation of the terms, or by intro- 
ducing new terms. I say, modifies it ; I should rather say, 
subverts it; and should add, that the work of Trendelenburg 
is in reality only a subversion. It is easily seen that, in do- 
ing this, he has entirely inverted it. For it seems to me that 
he has done the same as a painter who should desire to re- 
cast and surpass the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, or 
the Transfiguration of Raphael, and who should commence 
by adopting the fundamental conception, and, so to speak, 
the substance as well as the outlines and the essential forms, 
if not of all, at least of a part (and it must not be forgotten 
that all the parts are indivisibly united), but who should 
afterwards place an angel in the place of Christ; or who 
should paint, in the place of Christ or of an angel, a sun, or 
a hippopotamus, or a demon ; — now, of a painter who should 
take such liberties with these master-pieces, one would say 
that he has not only subverted the master-pieces, but that he 
has subverted his art. Now this is exactly what Trendelen- 
burg has done. He has subverted not only the Hegelian logic, 
but Logic itself ; or, as an Hegelian would say, in subverting 
the Hegelian logic he has overthrown Logic and Reason. Let 
the reader judge. 

"We know that the first triad, the triad which forms the base 
and the point of departure of Hegelian logic, is composed of 
Being, Non-being, and Becoming. There has been much dis- 
cussion about this triad. There have been some, I scarcely 
need say, who have rejected it — as many have rejected the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; there have even been 
some who have ridiculed it, (what will the world not ridicule ?) 
and there are yet others who, while admitting it, have demon- 
strated it quite differently from Hegel himself. I myself am 
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convinced that the more one reflects on the logical idea — on 
its form as well as on its content— on the intimate relation of 
form and content— and, above all, on its systematic form, — the 
more one will find the simplicity, the truth, and the depth, of 
the Hegelian logic ; and the demonstration which Hegel has 
given, unassailable and admirable. I am consequently con- 
vinced that any effort to substitute another triad, or evefti to 
give a better demonstration, can have no other result than to 
show more and more clearly the truth of the Hegelian con- 
ception and exposition. This is, in my opinion, the result,, 
and the only positive result, which can be discovered in the 
logical researches of Trendelenburg. He certainly admits a 
point of departure in logic, since there must be a point of de- 
parture for all things, and he also admits that the point of 
departure is a triad ; but for Being, Non-being, and Becom- 
ing, he substitutes another triad— Being, Thought, and Move- 
ment. Now, it is not necessary to be profoundly initiated 
into the secret of the dialectic to hear almost at first the 
discordance of these three notes, and to see that they have no 
natural and internal harmony with the Idea, that their union 
is only accidental, and that they are held together by a kind 
of external violence. Truly, when I consider this Trendelen- 
burgan triad (the reader will pardon the word, knowing that 
new things demand new signs) — when I consider this triad 
from a historical point of view, I am led back beyond the 
time of Plato to an epoch which I do not know how to charac- 
terize, and which it is besides of very little importance to cha- 
racterize perhaps to the epoch of old Pythagoras, when they 
began to construct rude tables of contraries, with which the 
reader is no doubt familiar. This is very serious, for it is in 
effect, no more nor less, than making the world go backward 
instead of forward. 

Plato, who understood the dialectic, but not as well as He- 
gel, took great care not to oppose to Being the white or the 
black, or thought, which is nearly the same thing ; but in the 
Sophist, the Parmmides, and the Timaus, he puts Non-being 
as opposed to Being, as he opposes the Other to the Same, 
and Movement to Rest. Hegel, with the profound knowledge 
which he had of the. ancient dialectic, and with that admi- 
rable tact which enabled him to seize the common point of 
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historical and rational truth, recognized what there was of 
absolute and eternal Truth in the Platonic dialectic ; and in 
seeing this, he saw also that the new dialectic could be ra- 
tional and original, not by excluding, but by illuminating 
and vivifying by means of a deeper principle, and by throw- 
ing together in a higher and wider synthesis these imper- 
ishable and absolute elements of the old Platonic dialectic. 
M. Trendelenburg, on the contrary, does not seem to have 
concerned himself at all about these traditional and historical 
matters, and to have undertaken a revolutionary course by 
presenting us with a wholly new and original dialectic. His 
originality consists however, really, in rejecting the dialectic 
as Plato had left it, in order to set out with more precision in 
giving us a dialectic which is neither Hegelian nor Platonic, 
nor even Pythagorean (for at least the Pythagoreans opposed 
the dyad to the monad), nor any dialectic whatever, but 
rather the contrary of all dialectic. 

Now, I demand of Trendelenburg to know what he has done 
with Non-being. Where has he concealed it? Where has he 
sent it ? Will he reply to me that there is no Non-being — I 
mean no Non-being forming a proper and distinct category 
of equal rank with Being ? But a dialectician who would re- 
ply that there is no Non-being, is like a mathematician who 
should assert that there was no dyad, or like a painter who 
should deny the existence of black; i.e. such a reply would 
be absurd. And besides, Trendelenburg admits that there is 
an opposite of Being ; only he wishes not to have this oppo- 
site Non-being, but Thought. Now to admit, as he does, an 
opposite to Being, and at the same time to assert that this 
opposite, i.e. the natural and rational opposite of Being, is 
Thought, and not Non-being, — this is what I call a subver- 
sion not only of the dialectic, but of science and philosophy. 
How can one conceive that the opposite of Being is Thought, 
and the same as Non-being ? He will say : Being and Thought 
are two entirely different things ; or, to speak with more pre- 
cision, Thought is that which is the most directly opposed to 
simple Being, or to Being as Being. And one will conclude 
from this that the opposition, or the contradiction, or what- 
ever one may choose to call it, should be composed of two 
extremes — Being, and that which is most opposed to Being 
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viz. Thought. But, to begin with, one will admit that if 
Thought is the opposite of Being or Non-being, i.e. a direct 
and immediate negation of Being, it is also a different some- 
what from Non-being or this negation, and this for the rea- 
son that it is Thought. For if Thought is a negation, or a 
limitation of that which is not Thought, on the other hand it 
is also an affirmation of that same Being which is not Thought. 
In other words, Thought is neither Being nor Non-being, but 
it is both ; and it is because it is both, that it thinks both of 
them. If one says that Thought is Being or that it is Non- 
being, that it is affirmation or that it is negation, he mutilates 
and destroys its nature. For he destroys its nature in apply- 
ing to it categories which. do not belong to it — categories 
which it contains, but which it transcends for the very reason 
that it contains them. 

To make this clearer, let us take the case of two opposites, 
white and black, light and darkness, or unity and duality. 
What is the opposite of unity I " It is," you reply, "duality." 
But in a certain sense I could say, using Trendelenburg's 
point of view, that Thought is the opposite of unity, for unity 
as unity and Thought as Thought are two different things. 
But if Thought is in this sense the opposite, of unity, it does 
not at all follow that it is duality, and consequently the true 
and rational opposite of Being is not Thought but Non-being, 
and the relation which Thought bears to Unity and to Dual- 
ity is the same that it sustains to Being and Non-being, i.e. 
it thinks both of them, and it is both in thinking them. 

Finally, of what Being and of what Thought are we speak- 
ing? Without doubt, of them as ideas and in their most im- 
mediate and abstract form ; or, as we Hegelians say, in their 
most empty form. One has consequently two absolutely ab- 
stract ideas, that of Being and that of Thought. Now, one 
may ask why the idea of Thought is the opposite of Being. 
For it is not sufficient to say that it is the opposite of the idea 
of Being because it is another than this idea. Such a dialec- 
tic would be the confusion of all things, since one can say 
of anything that it is different from another thing. When 
it is said that Non-being is the opposite of Being, he ex- 
presses a perfectly intelligible thought ; for one would say 
that he has the most abstract and undetermined negation of 
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an equally abstract and indeterminate affirmation. But it is 
very different when one places Thought opposite to Being 
as its negation ; for even to suppose that Thought is the ne- 
gation or the Other of Being, one must define the thought of 
which he speaks. If he says that it is Thought in its most 
abstract and indeterminate form, as simple possibility of all 
thought, such Thought is so far from being the opposite ex- 
treme of Being, that one can only with difficulty distinguish 
it from Being. In any shape, this Thought is no other than 
Being, or it is a Non-being only, through its opposition to 
Being, i.e. by the presence in it of the Other or of Non-being ; 
and if one says that it has neither other, nor limit, nor mul- 
tiplicity, nor difference, &c, he does neither more nor less 
than suppress all dialectic and all logic .... 

The exactness of my words will be more clearly perceived 
if we pass from Being and Non-being to the third member of 
Trendelenburg's triad. For Hegel, the third term is Becom- 
ing. But Trendelenburg will not have it Becoming; and as 
he has substituted Thought for Non-being, he substitutes 
Movement for Becoming, using always the same way of pro- 
ceeding, and this proceeding is the subversion of all logic. For 
Trendelenburg has already mutilated the Logic by suppress- 
ing Non-being, and introducing in its place a term which be- 
longs to another sphere of science ; and he continues mutilat- 
ing it by suppressing Becoming, and introducing in its place 
a category which belongs to the sphere of Nature. If one said 
to a mathematician that number moves, he would prick up 
his ears ; and one knows that one of the reproaches against 
Newton was that he introduced into his theory of fluxions a 
new term, viz. this one of Movement. Geometricians, it is 
true, define a line as a moving point. But they give us this 
definition because, as it appears, they have no better to give ; 
and without determining whether, in saying that the point 
moves, they mean that there really is movement in space ; 
but since one is dealing with space, however insufficient and 
inexact this definition is, one may readily understand the 
possibility of the introduction of Movement. But it is absurd 
to introduce Movement into pure quantity (which, besides, is 
one of the categories of logic). How can he make of Move- 
ment one of the most abstract logical moments ? 
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And it is difficult to see why, after having introduced into 
his triad Thought and Movement, M. Trendelenburg has al- 
lowed Being to remain there. For Being has nothing to do 
in this triad, where Matter finds its natural place, and could 
well replace Being. A triad composed of Thought, Matter, 
and Movement, would, logically speaking, be worth quite as 
much as Trendelenburg's. Thus I find fault with Trendelen- 
burg in respect to Becoming just as I found fault with him 
in regard to Non-being. I complain of his taking away Be- 
coming as he took away Non-being ; and I ask of him, also, 
where he has hidden Becoming. Will he make the same 
response, that there is no logical Becoming ? But such a re- 
sponse would be even more illogical than his first. For if 
there is no' Becoming in Logic, how shall the content of 
Logic be developed? How shall Being and Non-being (or 
even Thought) become the Same or the Other, or Limit, or 
Quantity, or Quality, &c. ? "Will he say that in the develop- 
ment of the logical content there is Movement in time and 
space, or, what amounts to the same thing, that the logical 
Becoming is no other than Movement in time and space ? 
But I suppose he would not dare to say this. Or, will he say 
that the Movement (Bewegung) of which he speaks is not the 
Movement in time and space, but Movement in general ; or, 
better, change or transformation — a transformation which 
would include the development of the logical content itself? 
In this case, \ should say to him that this transformation is 
nothing else than Becoming, and that we have nothing more 
than a change of word ; or, if I do not know by what argu- 
ments Trendelenburg wished to prove to me that it is not 
Becoming, I should say that, in any case, if by Movement we 
are to understand the transformation of things, it would not 
follow both terms .Being and Thought, but come immediately 
after Being ; for Being could never become anything else 
than itself, Non-being, or Thought, or anything else what- 
soever, except by moving or in transforming itself, and that 
consequently we should have to-day, Being, Movement or 

Transformation, I leave to M. Trendelenburg the task of 

discovering a third term. 



